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Abstract 


Over the past 30 years, the increasing population of English language learners has made 
schools reinvent themselves. Some schools have adapted their instruction and teaching methods 
to accommodate and serve the best way possible these students, who primarily come from 
Hispanic countries. However, the second or third generation of these immigrant families’ 
children remains in English language programs for more than six years, becoming long-term 
English language learners (LTELLs). In this project, I evaluate different characteristics of this 
population, from social, cultural, and economic aspects that may affect their second language 
acquisition, to the role of the schools and, specifically, the mainstream teachers whose actions 
and perceptions toward this population in the classroom could promote or hinder the 
development of academic language skills of these children. Thus, this project aims to support 
these teachers in order to first, make them understand this population, their struggles, and needs, 
and second, to provide a clear and concise resource that explains the different ways that 
inexperienced teachers or those teachers with very few ESL training could adapt their classes and 
plan their lessons. With that support, LTELLs could meet the academic and language goals 


needed to be successful in the English academic world. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


In the past few years, the number of English language learners (ELLs) has increased 
considerably in the United States. Currently, thousands of families, mainly from Spanish- 
speaking countries, are part of the American school system across the country. Children from the 
second and third generations of those immigrant families enter English as a Second Language 
(ESL) programs since Kindergarten. A large percentage of those children stay in ESL programs 
for more than six years becoming Long-term English language learners (LTELLs). 

A sense of frustration goes with these students, their families, and the educative 
community in general because of a path of acquiring a second language for academic purposes 
that seems endless. This fact makes me wonder about the possible ways to support their learning 
and develop literacy, so one day, they could feel confident enough to gain the language and the 
skills to participate actively in an English-speaking world. 

Then, it is crucial to understand, not only these students' academic challenges and needs, 
but the ones of the teachers, who find year after year classrooms filled with more ELLs than a 
couple of years ago. The communities have been developing to transform into very diverse ones, 
with different expectations and needs. Unfortunately, schools seem not to be prepared enough to 
take on those changes completely and serve this growing community without exceptions. The 
federal No Child Left Behind Act categorizes ELLs under a significant group, which pressure the 
schools and districts to provide educational opportunities to everyone (Olsen, 2014). However, 


procuring quality services to every ESL child is a titanic task, since most of the tier 1 schools 


cannot cope with enough personal or resources to provide a high-quality instruction that meets 
every child's needs during the whole school day. 

After four years supporting the ESL community of Stonewall Middle school in Virginia, I 
have realized that some gaps need to be addressed, not only in the students’ structural 
development of literacy from previous learning experiences, but in the way that the school 
allocates the support and resources that long-term ELLs need through their school day in order to 
be successful. First, LTELLs performing in English language Levels 3 and 4 are packed in 
Language Arts classes and Math with an ESL teacher at all times, but they do not receive any 
support on Social Studies, Science, or any of their encore classes (art, technology, or economy). 
These classes are more demanding in terms of vocabulary, content, and production, so an 
appropriate scaffolding is always needed to make the students reach the level of comprehension 
and develop academic skills. DelliCarpini (2008) stated that “If ELLs are ‘left behind’ in such 
critical subject areas, it results in both lower success rates in secondary school and lower 
achievement rates in terms of higher education and career opportunities” (p. 2). Second, teachers 
without any ESL support have also several issues to be considered. They have to instruct using 
very technical words and abstract concepts, and the population in their classroom is also diverse. 
They receive long-term ELLs and newly arrived students, sometimes with no English or previous 
formal schooling, not to mention the EL students with special learning needs. The question is, 
what to choose, language or content? 

Based on my own experience as a long-term ELL, who has been in contact with the 
English language for years, I can foresee the struggles that these students experience during their 
classes, as well as the frustration that, not only them, but their teachers feel when the lesson plans 


seem do not work with this kind of population. Therefore, this project aims to explore the role of 


teachers in the literacy development of long-term ELLs and how their decisions and perceptions 
impact these children's learning. Calderon et al. (2011) mentioned that "Schools must improve 
the skills of all educators through comprehensive professional development" (p. 104). Thus, it is 
essential that teachers increase their awareness related to the specific needs and particularities of 
being an ESL student, and on the way, stop assuming that having excellent social speaking 
English skills is synonym of academic proficiency in English. 

Consequently, this project targets closing the literacy gap of long-term ELLs through a 
workshop with easy and adaptable techniques to address a scaffolded instruction. In that way, 
teachers in mainstream and non-mainstream classrooms can adapt their teaching practices to 
support this specific population, especially when they do not have an ESL teacher in their 
classes. The workshop consists of a series of short videos covering specific topics, such as, 
literacy instruction, language integration, teaching materials, and cooperative language skills. 

Thus, the outcome expected is that teachers, with or without formal ESL training or 
teaching experience, and non-bilingual educators from all content areas, will be able to use these 
strategies and modify their teaching practices to meet the needs of all language learners in their 
classrooms. Along the way, they can catapult the development of literacy skills required to help 
LTELLs exit the ESL program. By creating an inclusive classroom environment, ESL students 
could create meaning, thereby enhancing their motivation, self-efficacy, and purpose, where 
finally, both regular and ESL students could access high-level content, be able to use it, and 
connect it in meaningful ways for more lasting learning, ensuring educational opportunities for 


everybody. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


English Language Learners (ELLs) are considered the fastest-growing population of 
students in U.S. public schools. In the fall of 2017, the number of ELLs enrolled in public 
schools reached 4.95 million, with Spanish being the language of 3.7 million ELL students, 
representing 74.8 percent of all ELL students (National Center for Education Statistics, 2020). 
According to the most recent U.S. Department of Education report, the "English-learner 
enrollment in public K-12 schools increased by more than one million students since 2000, rising 
from 8.1 percent of total enrollment to 9.6 percent.” Since the peak of immigration in 1990 the 
number of ELLs in the country has continued to increase (Potential effects of new U.S. 
immigration policy on ESL education, 2017); as a result, the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 
demanded school districts to double their funding to allocate new ESL teachers, so they could 
serve the growing population of LEP (Limited English Proficiency) students. Thus, most schools 
have built their teaching capacity to accommodate ELLs and provide differentiated learning 
according to their language needs. 

Hence, school systems need to have consistent programs to ensure ELLs access the 
grade-level curriculum to avoid their lack of motivation and stagnation in ESL programs, which 
could cause high dropout rates, especially in Hispanic students in secondary school. According 
to the latest report of the National Center for Education Statistics (2020), "In 2017, the event 
dropout rate for Hispanic 15- to 24-year-olds was higher than the rate for White 15- to 24-year- 
olds (6.5 percent vs. 3.9 percent)" (p. 5). Olsen (2014) explained that "Having internalized a 


sense of failure, some LTELs no longer see themselves as belonging in school, leading to a 


dropout rate estimated to be four times greater than the average" (p. 11). Thus, educative 
communities need to include the ESL population in their plans of action and improvement, 
considering, not only these students’ needs and backgrounds, but also the risk factors that may 
impact their motivation and learning. In that way, public school districts could reach the most 


vulnerable students in the classroom, making learning, in fact, a right for everyone. 


Categories of English Language Learners 


English language programs are generally designed on the basis that all ELLs are alike. 
However, English language learners represent a diverse minority in terms of second language 
development. Their success or failure depends on different variables, such as current and past 
learning experiences, the type of heritage language, or how socio-cultural and economic factors 
impact their learning. Freeman et al. (2002) discussed the three main categories where 
immigrants, or children born in immigrant families, lay within: "1. Newly arrived students with 
adequate schooling, 2. Newly arrived students with limited formal schooling, and 3. Long-Term 
English Learners" (p. 4). Each category of ELL has specific characteristics that teachers need to 
pay attention to in order to provide successful support in the classroom. 

On the one hand, students in categories 1 and 2 are immigrants, also called newcomers. 
Their needs and struggles are mainly caused by the new environment, where the social and 
linguistic communities represent a real barrier. Some students in these categories are motivated 
by the idea of being in the country for a short time. As such, they may be motivated by the 
experience of studying temporarily in a new country. Therefore, it could be easier for them to 
succeed at school and still maintain their cultural identity (Freeman et al., 2002, p. 6). These 


students need differentiating assessment, ESL support, and expectations since their native 


language (L1) could be more developed and serve as a basis for their L2 acquisition. However, in 
most cases, newcomers do not have any school experience to refer to when they come to the 
country, and their procedures must be modified and resolved accordingly (Freeman et al., 2002). 

Category 3, on the other hand, refers to a particular group of ELLs. Long-Term English 
language learners (LTELLs) represent an involuntary minority, since, generally, they are the 
second or third generation of children of immigrants who, in most cases, are born in the United 
States. Hence, they are “highly influenced by majority group attitudes and measure success by 
mainstream standards” (Freeman et al., 2002, p. 7). These children are not constantly switching 
languages or behaviors like newcomers, but their learning and language acquisition is motivated 
by their own community’s perceptions and actions. According to Hoff (2014), social and 
psychological variables, like motivation and social interactions, play a crucial role in second 
language acquisition where early exposure to a second language is necessary. However, the level 
of language achievement does not depend merely on that, and most ELLs make up part of low- 
income populations where examples of success through education are not very common; 


therefore, the lack of motivation toward academic matters is predominantly high. 


Socioeconomic and Sociocultural Factors of ELLs from Latin American Communities 


Hispanic immigrant families exhibit similar socio-economic characteristics, making them 
one of the most vulnerable populations in the United States. According to Matter (2009), 
immigrant families' background is closely related to poverty, where the Hispanic/Latino 
population presents the highest percentage of poverty rates (28%) compared to White (10%), 
Black (19%), and Asian (12%) immigrant families (p. 10). This fact is associated with the low 


level of education of most of these children's parents, who, besides working full-time, mostly in 
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lower-income jobs, have difficulty speaking English in order to communicate with their children 
and teachers. Therefore, success in the educational field is at risk (Mather, 2009), affecting their 
own learning process and ensuring that the poverty rate of this population increases. 

Unfortunately, based on the research study by Walker (2015), due to low socioeconomic 
status, over 50% of LTELLs in secondary school “are not learning enough English to be 
redesignated English proficient by the time they reach middle school” (p. 2) despite being in an 
American school since kindergarten. The National Dropout Prevention Center (2015) determined 
the economic cost of dropouts, which, represents more than 200 billion dollars in lost earnings 
and unrealized tax revenue while socially, there is a close connection between crime and failure 
to graduate from high school. 

Similarly, Purcell-Gates (1995) explained the importance of analyzing ESL communities 
from a sociocultural perspective. As mentioned above, the environment impacts children's 
development. Thus, the low education levels of immigrant parents can also affect their children's 
aspirations, who perceive successful examples through different perspectives and standards, far 
from educative scenarios. According to the sociocultural theory, learning occurs in a social 
context where success takes place when teachers and school communities can get "inside" the 
learners and see how they perceive, interpret, and analyze the language, knowledge, and success 
(Purcell-Gates,1995, p. 6). For this reason, Freeman et al. (2002) explained how considering the 
perceptions of the different types of ELLs and the way they see the reality, their heritage, their 
struggles, and expectations of the future, the school communities could stop "assuming that they 
see things the same way the mainstream does" (p. 9), and with that change in mind, teachers 


could better account for their school performance. 


Parents’ Role in the Literacy Development of ELLs 


One of the benefits of being a newcomer with some educational background in their first 
language (L1) is that they can transfer the language skills into their second language (L2). Huff 
(2014) found that also “phonological knowledge, grammatical knowledge, and certain kinds of 
discourse skills acquired in one language may be useful in the other language” (p. 289). Thus, 
the second language acquisition depends, not only on the sufficient input and rich experiences in 
L2, but also on the language abilities the children already have acquired in L1, which can be 
used as a model to transfer knowledge from one language to another (Carson et al., 1990). 
However, LTELLs present different conditions, and their case is peculiar. First, we must 
consider that most of them are born and raised in the United States or have been immersed in the 
English language community and school systems for at least seven years. As a result, "LTELLs 
function socially in both English and their home language. However, their language is imprecise 
and inadequate for deeper expression and communication, and they lack the vocabulary, syntax, 
and grammar of native speakers in both languages" (Olsen, 2014, p. 9). 

Second, Bedard et al. (2011) found that all parents contribute to their child's literacy 
history since parents establish a foundation that students and teachers need to reflect on, 
acknowledge, and build on" (p. 13). Nevertheless, when literacy is not a priority for the family, 
and its members do not acknowledge it, it is very unlikely that their children develop a love for 
reading or writing (Bedard et al., 2011). Furthermore, part of the cultural identity and personal 
values pass from one generation to the next, not only when families get together and share a 
meal, but also through reading together. Thus, in most families of ELLs and LTELLs, the reality 


is finding absent parents, or even, families who culturally prefer to spend time in activities like 


cooking or cleaning the house, not in books (Bedard et al., 2011, p. 6). That fact reduces, not 
only the opportunities for their children to create special bonds by discussing together a story, 
but also to develop strong academic foundations of their native and second language. For 
instance, the theory of language acquisition explained that "second language acquisition is an 
"age-limited" potential with the relevant age being puberty" (Hoff, 2014, p. 47). Hence, gaps in 
language learning in the early stages could be compensated if they are fixed before they reach 13 
years (Huff, 2014). In that line of thinking, parents must acknowledge their essential role in the 
language acquisition and literacy development of their children from the early stages of growth 
to make that literacy gaps quickly get closed once they attend school. 

Additionally, in a bilingual family household, there are differences in terms of language 
development. Factors like language proficiency and enough input during early years make the 
difference in the language acquisition development since "children's language experience in the 
home potentially influence bilingual development" (Huff, 2014, p. 272). However, with time, the 
amount of exposure to both languages changes when children start to attend school. At school 
age, children tend to choose using the minority language because of the social prestige of English 
and the society's attitude toward bilingual people. Consequently, the Spanish language gets 
overshadowed by L2, which in turn, impacts negatively on the attitudes of the children toward 
themselves, their culture, and their native language (Huff, 2014, p. 278). That is why the school's 
actions, perceptions, and its approach toward languages and appreciation of being bilingual will 
make these children feel appreciated and included, not only for social actions and interactions, 
but also for academic purposes. According to Calderon et al. (2011), "In programs where English 
is the primary language of instruction for literacy development, teachers must show respect for 


the student's primary language and home" (p. 9). 


ESL Programs and Support 


LTELLs could be considered sequential bilinguals due to their families’ nature where it is 
very likely that parents promote the language of the culture in which they were born. Thus, their 
children will speak fluent Spanish, and they will wait until they start school to learn English 
(Huff, 2014). However, even though Spanish is the second most spoken language in the United 
States, with nearly 40 million Spanish-speakers, and considering the considerable influence of 
Hispanic culture in the U.S., this is not a bilingual country, and as such, the English language 
environment where Hispanic children live ends up being a subtractive bilingual environment, 
where the second language is used, supported, and encouraged, while their L1 is left behind 
(Huff, 2014). 

Furthermore, Fernald (2016 as cited in Hoff, 2014) argued that bilingual children 
categories vary depending on different factors like how much of each language they hear, the 
circumstances and their social interactions in each language, as well as the level of proficiency of 
speakers with whom they interact (p. 263). Then, teachers need to consider more inclusive 
approaches to serve these children with a variety of backgrounds and needs to maximize the 
children’s English language skills so they can be able to compete with their English-fluent peers. 
As Olsen (2010) explained, it is crucial that teachers aim to “Build an inclusive and affirming 
school climate to engage LTELs in full school participation, healthy identity development, and 
positive intergroup relationships” (p. 27). 

Moreover, according to the 1974 Supreme Court decision, bilingual education became a 
law; hence, the decision requires the school systems to provide high-quality bilingual education 
to serve all non-English proficient students as a right. However, it is not clear the best ways to do 
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it, and over time, different states and school systems have implemented bilingual programs 
according to their own beliefs and needs (Stewner, 1988). Even if there are several educational 
programs developed to support bilingual students, the United States is not a bilingual country. 
For instance, fully bilingual programs require that the entire "curriculum be delivered in both the 
student's home language and the language of the community" (Huff, 2014, p. 284). Despite the 
importance of supporting both languages, in the United States the "focus typically is not on 
teaching a minority language to majority language speakers, but rather teaching English to 
children who speak a minority language and may have little or limited proficiency in English" 
(Huff, 2014, p. 286). Consequently, some school divisions have opted to use bilingual programs, 
like immersion or dual-language programs to support bilingualism and improve literacy in both 
languages. 

The reality is that most schools focus only on increasing the children's English language 
skills, leaving behind their heritage language. In 2012, for example, kindergarteners "who 
primarily received English as a second language instruction, 86 percent did not receive academic 
instruction in their native language" (Redford, 2018, p. 9). Additionally, researchers have found 
that LTELLs are mainly served in inconsistent educational programs from the time that they start 
school, moving from one type of service to a very different one in the next. From bilingual to 
English-only programs, or “from language support services in elementary school that had an ESL 
staff person to a lack of language support services once students reached middle and high 
schools” (Walker, 2015, p. 25). 

Additionally, school districts have adopted different types of instruction and have 
allocated their resources based on the increasing number of ESL students. Thus, the most 


common approaches to use, in middle-sized and large classrooms, are Pull-out and Push-in. For 
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instance, Kindergarten and elementary schools frequently use Pull-out instruction, where "the 
ESL teacher pulls students out of the general education classroom to work" (Haynes, 2016, p. 1) 
on ESL concepts. This approach is very useful, mainly for working with newcomers and mixed- 
level proficiency groups. In contrast, Push-in instruction is more recommended for LTELLs 
since "the ESL teacher comes into the mainstream classroom to scaffold ELLs' content during 
the lessons" (Haynes, 2016, p. 1) in the modality of co-teaching, where the ESL teacher can 


provide scaffolding to a large number of students at the same time. 


LTELLs Placement 


Kim (2019) mentioned that one of the mistakes that teachers and schools, in general, 
make about ELLs is inappropriately placing these children into wrong classes while some 
teachers could mistakenly refer them to special education services due to their low performance. 
However, the most common strategy to support ELLs has been enrolling them for years into 
"low track classes of reading intervention programs that might widen academic gaps because 
they do not address Long-Term needs and limit access to the full curriculum" (Kim, 2019, p. 6). 
Additionally, Walker (2015) mentioned that “ELL programming in middle and high schools 
tends to focus on short-term ELLs who have entered the U.S. with adequate schooling in their 
native language; these programs tend to focus on the structure of learning English as opposed to 
academic language development in English" (p. 26). 

Despite the regulations and policies for the implementation of EL Program services in the 
schools, currently, public school districts, specifically Prince William County public schools 
(PWCS) in Virginia, allocate their resources to accommodate ESL students in math and language 


arts classes with the corresponding ESL teacher. In those courses, adequate ELD (English 
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Language Development) is provided to ELLs, in levels three to five, from trained and 
experienced ESL teachers. In contrast, science and social studies' content teachers serving this 
type of population must count with some ESL training in order to support ELLs without an ESL 
teacher, through a modality called Sheltered Instruction (SI). Those services are required by law, 
and as such, administrators must "ensure effective implementation of the EL Program at their 
schools and receive regular professional development regarding appropriate implementation and 
assessment of EL Programs and services" (Regulation 600-4, 2019, p. 2) 

However, the Language Allocation Service Plan of PWCS (2019) focused their efforts in 
only two areas, but left most of the teachers in core and encore classes, with limited ESL 
preparation and training, the responsibility to scaffold the highly technical language of their areas 
to teach ESL students. Consequently, this situation negatively impacts the literacy development 
of LTELLs in several ways (Regulation 600-4, 2019, p. 4). First of all, it creates a knowledge 
gap where students get easily stuck between the content and the language to access it, where the 
vocabulary is highly technical, and the content is not designed to connect to their background 
knowledge (Freeman et al., 2002, p. 51). Second, having limited support in the development of 
activities and in the content of these classes, LTELLs’ performance and motivation drop 
drastically (Olsen, 2014). Finally, the false perception of proficiency due to the speaking fluency 
observed in most LTELLs positions them in classes with minimal support where most of the 
teachers do not know that they have LTELLs in their classrooms, thus, “nothing about these 
classes (instruction, pacing, curriculum, and grouping) addresses the language development or 
needs of LTELLs, so the students struggle” (Olsen, 2014, p. 18). 

According to the WIDA Consortium (2013), "ELLs need to have a consistent, 


continuous, and challenging curriculum that addresses content and language development in 
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English" (p. 40), where collaboration among teachers leads to coordination of services provided 
to these students. Then, it is also necessary that the administration encourages, supports, and 
leads collaborative efforts on behalf of ELLs. Freeman et al. (2002) proposed addressing 
LTELLs needs by "teaching language through academic content organized around themes based 
on big questions" (p. 84) to use in collaborative activities. However, considering that not all 
classes during the school day are supported by a trained ESL teacher, the collaboration between 
teachers from different areas, including ESL experts, is also crucial to develop meaningful 


lessons with sufficient scaffolding (Freeman et al., 2002). 


Teachers in Mainstream Classes 


Undoubtedly, besides students' and administrators’ wants and needs concerning the 
academic literacy development of LTELLs, the teacher's role in the classroom is particularly 
definitive for the success or failure of an entire class. According to Brisk et al. (2012) 
“Successful teachers of bilingual learners need knowledge of the students, the content, the 
language, and effective practices” (p. 5). Yoon (2008) argued that the influence of teachers' roles 
and their pedagogies in establishing learning environments and inclusion in the classroom is 
definitive. However, due to the lack of academic skills to take an active role in academic 
activities, some inexperienced teachers could categorize long-term ELLs as "deficient" based 
only on the "frustration caused by their focus on the students’ linguistic needs only" (Yoon, 2008, 
p. 97), and the idea of being useless without an ESL teacher in the classroom to serve that 
population. Then, frustration quickly transforms the environment of learning into a helpless place 
to learn, where discrimination issues can be more evident due to the teacher's unconscious 


positioning toward ELLs as a different population (Yoon, 2008). 
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Consequently, these students may develop a higher sense of anxiety, evidence more 
isolation, along with a blockage in their language skills, especially in oral English (Yoon, 2008). 
Similarly, Dornyei (2005 as cited in Zgutowicz, 2009) explained that “language anxiety is indeed 
an individual difference variable and an area to look at in terms of performance (p. 105), and 
teachers should consider that some students have more timid and reserved personalities. Howie 
(1999 as cited in Yoon, 2008) explained that if LTELLs are positioned as intellectually inferior 
by their teachers and classmates, it may affect the way they perceived themselves (p. 518), 
thereby, leaving all those children behind. However, small actions, like changing their perception 
through knowledge and constant collaboration with ESL teachers in the school, could impact 
positively the class environment, as well as students’ performance in class (Freeman et al., 2002). 

Moreover, the role of teachers in an ESL classroom is fundamental to build confidence 
and reduce the anxiety associated with low English proficiency of ELLs, especially in 
mainstream classes (Zgutowicz, 2009). Yoon (2008) explained that the only way that the 
students can see themselves positively and influence their participation and learning is through a 
change in their perceptions and beliefs, because there is a “connection between what teachers 
believe and what they practice in the classroom” (p. 516). However, not all core and encore 
teachers have ESL training and experience with this type of student. Dellicarpini (2008) 
mentioned the impact of teachers in the mainstream classes, finding that, in most classrooms, 
“mainstream teachers have little to no formal training to address ELLs’ needs and their lack of 
requisite academic and literacy skills to make meaningful connections to the content” (p. 3), 
which hinders their access to meaningful and lasting learning. 

Consequently, professional development for all staff members, including administrators, 


is a must in school districts with a high number of ELLs. Staff development needs to be constant, 
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with “many opportunities for both peer and expert coaching and information exchange among 
implementers of components of ELL instruction” (Calderon et al., 2011, p. 8). Thus, what is 
needed to help both LTELLs and teachers is training and collaboration. However, the school 
community needs to work first to let behind the preconceptions of what a bilingual or English 
language learner is, and instead, making a way to opportunities through collaboration and 
planning that embraces diversity (Helman, 2012). Collaboration promotes growth in a 
multicultural and multilingual classroom, where native and non-native speakers could develop 
learning that “bridges differences, celebrate diversity and enhance academic achievement and 


language acquisition for ESL students” (Yoon, 2008, p. 6). 


Closing the Academic Gaps of LTELLs 


In general, teachers may think that ELLs only need time to perform like a native English 
speaker based on their advanced speaking skills used in social interactions (Freeman et al., 
2002). As a result, these students do not receive additional support in the mainstream classes, but 
teachers may conclude that they only lack motivation in activities that involve highly complex 
content. Therefore, Yoon (2008) mentioned that teachers "might position ELLs without realizing 
that they may be limiting the students' opportunities to develop a positive sense of themselves as 
learners" (p. 500). The reality is that teachers with minimal or no experience with ELLs are the 
ones who need to be trained. According to Calderon et al, (2011), as of 2000, only thirteen 
percent out of forty-one percent of teachers who had taught English learners, had received 
specialized training. However, “designing, measuring, and improving effective professional 
development is often a complex undertaking for schools districts” (Calderon et al., 2011, p. 115). 


Nevertheless, it is crucial that teachers understand that LTELLs will not advance in their classes 
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unless they provide tools to make the content more accessible. Thus, simple modifications to 
their instruction could be enough to start paving their literacy journey, for example, "building 
background knowledge related to key concepts, keeping in mind that LTELLs have gaps in 
academic background" (Olsen, 2014, p. 31), using think-pair-share activities, modeling the final 
product, teaching vocabulary, or giving them time to use graphic organizers, could mark the 
difference. 

According to Hyland (2016), it is essential to be aware that language is best taught 
through specific academic disciplines rather than isolated chunks of language, basic vocabulary, 
or grammar. Thus, teaching the language of science, social studies, or technology through 
content lessons, and more importantly, using different strategies to scaffold the content will help 
students build confidence in the learning process. Specifically, Ortega (2016) mentioned some of 
the essential classroom practices to ensure LTELLs achieve proficiency in any classroom. For 
example, teachers should "provide explicit instructions and models of finished models" (Ortega, 
2016, p. 29), use graphic organizers and charts to scaffold academic tasks, build background 
knowledge and explicitly explain vocabulary, make connections and "affirm language and 
culture" (Ortega, 2016, p. 32), as well as always checking for understanding after the 
explanations, providing feedback that let students be aware of their mistakes and progress 
(Ortega, 2016). Following these practices, teachers can create opportunities for everybody in the 
classroom to acquire new content. 

Similarly, WIDA Consortium guidelines (2013), exemplified the type of scaffolding that 
ESL teachers could implement with their students in the class based on their English language 
proficiency and the standards of learning. Those guidelines suggested that teaching to ELLs 


requires organization in a step by step order of expectations, language abilities, and tools to 
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scaffold content through visuals, simple language, and content-based instructions, going from 
general to more specific and technical terms (WIDA Consortium, 2013). Besides, Freeman et al. 
(2002) suggested some strategies to foster equal-status interactions to create positive and 
inclusive learning environments while developing academic skills. They are, for example, the 
use of heterogeneous grouping and peer tutoring, emphasized in literacy activities such as 
journals. Also, to foster students’ self-esteem, it is essential to include activities that aim for 
reflection, and cultural difference appreciation, like problem-solving and cross-disciplinary 
themes that study arts, science, careers, or cultural and ethnic identity (Freeman et al., 2002). 
In addition, Dellicarpini (2008) considered some strategies to use when working with 
academic content with LTELLs. For instance, Dellicarpini (2008) noted the importance of 
selecting material that avoids distractions and irrelevant information, explicitly teaching 
vocabulary, and more importantly, using “meaningful differentiation of instruction and 
integration of multiple instructional strategies" (p. 4), which could be very beneficial for 
LTELLs. With sufficient training and cooperation between ESL and mainstream teachers, all 
these strategies can be easily implemented in the classroom. Thus, the communication between 
ESL and mainstream teachers must be effective and focused on achieving an awareness of 
aspects impacting LTELLs directly, such as the type of ELLs in the classroom, their language 


needs, as well as cultural, social, and economic factors that may impact the learning. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, several pieces of research presented in this chapter are an open invitation 
for educators and school districts to start thinking about the unique characteristics and needs of 


LTELLs. Teachers must recognize that what makes these students different from their 
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monolingual peers does not necessarily mean an obstacle, but an opportunity to learn and grow 
together. Failure at the school is not limited to immigrant children, but it occurs everywhere for 
many different children. Therefore, when teachers can recognize the struggles of a single 
population and what they may need to succeed, those teachers could be aware of the importance 
of their role and the impact of their actions, assumptions, and decisions in the classroom. This 
project aims to provide enough information, as well as useful and clear strategies to work with 
LTELLs that help them support their learning and increase motivation. Consequently, if LTELLs 
work with educators who know their struggles and needs, who try to boost their strengths, and 
take the time to scaffold the learning, they could finally achieve their academic goals and, 


finally, plan a future free of language barriers. 
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Chapter Three: Project Design 


The purpose of this chapter is to explain the motivations of creating a workshop for 
mainstream classroom teachers who struggle in the classroom with long-term English language 
learners (LTELLs). Valdes (2001 as cited in Freeman et al., 2002) pointed out the problem with 
school districts and policies toward this particular population is that “the curriculum given to 
ELLs is not challenging and comprehensive, and students are not prepared to handle the 
academics of mainstream classes” (p.103). Since teachers are the principal agents of the change 
in the classroom, the aim of this training is assisting mainstream teachers with finding ways to 
scaffold the content in a way that is both clear and challenging enough for ELLs. Concentrating 
on the needs and the type of support that LTELLs require, teachers could design more assertive 
lesson plans with greater ease by using different methods and strategies to reach, not only 
content objectives, as usual, but engaging in language goals. Focusing on content and language, 
LTELLs could improve the comprehension and participation in content areas, and in turn, 
develop the English academic skills required to exit the ESL program. 

The problem with LTELLs is the lack of continuity in the curriculum and instruction. 
Every year, these children are placed in different classrooms with teachers who have a variety of 
beliefs about ELLs, points of view of how to address content with demanding tasks, and 
strategies to make their content comprehensible for all. Hence, school districts need to aim for 
continuity and find ways to unify the instruction in ESL classrooms. That support must be 
available, clear, and effective enough to use by every teacher to avoid the stagnation phase where 


LTELLs stay for years. This situation affects their academic pathways and reduces the 


opportunities for newcomers and students with lower English proficiency to obtain meaningful 
ESL services. Ferlazzo (2019) explained that the most effective strategy to serve LTELLs is 
relocating them to smaller community classrooms, focusing on academic literacy in a Pull-out 
service. This type of teaching-learning for LTELLs would be ideal in school districts with a 
small number of ELLs. However, the current situation in several public schools along the 
country makes it expensive to hire trained and specialized ESL teachers to bring their expertise 
to every class. Despite that, districts still expect to fill the gap of academic skills with unattended 
or underserved core and encore classes. 

Therefore, the purpose of the workshop is to summarize some methods and strategies to 
serve ELLs explained in the theory behind the Shelter Content Instruction, Content-Based 
Instruction (CBI) method, TESOL practices, and WIDA Consortium resources to structure the 
English Language Proficiency (ELP) standards. The objective of this resource is to provide 
support to different kinds of teachers, such as new and inexperienced teachers, including those 
without any ESL training so that they can adapt their materials and instruction to help ELLs in 
the classroom. First, I refer to CBI as a method that allows teachers to combine content, 
language, and culture to motivate the students toward learning academic content while 
developing language skills. Second, the SIOP model could be used to provide a clear framework 
for Sheltered Instruction methodologies. This model includes the preparation of lessons built on 
background knowledge, comprehensible input that promotes the interaction and practice, and the 
use of CBI for mainstream and ESL classes (DelliCarpini, 2008, p. 100). The activities proposed 
by SIOP are aimed for the teachers to develop lessons that include content and language focus, 
link new information with personal experiences, and require immediate practice and application 


(DelliCarpini, 2008, p. 101). Additionally, TESOL methodologies are convenient to include in 
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the workshop due to their focus on cultural and linguistically diverse classrooms. Those methods 
aim to work based on the needs of diverse English language learners and how to plan and 
instruct according to their learning styles. With these methods as well as with the aid of WIDA 
Consortium research on Standards for ESL Learning, teachers can be aware that the success of 
their ELLs depends only on the support that they could provide in class to make that high 
academic thinking possible for all ELLs in the classroom. 

Furthermore, the term scaffold is commonly used in ESL teaching as a metaphor to 
describe the learning and development of literacy support. Scaffolding offers temporary support 
for the “students to construct the ability to carry out complex processes, such as talking, reading, 
writing, thinking, and understanding the social and physical words around them” (Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2017, p. 116). Thus, the purpose of scaffolding content is to set clear working routines 
that progressively let the students move toward more independent and self-reliant work. Belpoliti 
and Fairclough (2016) explained that scaffolding could be used differently depending on the 
teacher’s goals and students’ needs. Some of the most common strategies to scaffold content are, 
“amplifying explanations, providing comparisons, giving advanced examples, elaborating initial 
definitions, focusing on or targeting fundamental concepts, asking detail questions, and 
modeling” (p. 263). Those strategies can always be used during instruction to make the content 
more comprehensible for everybody. 

To illustrate working with routines, Freeman et al. (2002) explained that LTELLs benefit 
when teachers establish routines. Since these children have been enrolled in different schools or 
ESL classes for several years, they could find that predictable routines are a comfortable place to 
take risks, so they can face the challenges with optimism. Moreover, routines may vary 


according to the class content and teachers’ and students’ goals. They could look like warm-ups 
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to start each class, such as surveys with cultural content, get-to-know-you activities to connect 
the unit with their personal lives. It could be through games to discover an object by asking 
scientific questions or by an explicit introduction to the vocabulary needed for the class. All 
those routines at the beginning of the class serve, not only to build community and confidence, 
but to activate the background knowledge needed to perform complex tasks. 

Additionally, what LTELLs have in common is a lack of motivation and confidence in 
their skills to learn, understand, and perform complex academic activities. Then teachers must 
engage students in activities that make them feel that they have something to say. That is why 
activating background knowledge with lessons that include cultural components could create 
high expectations for a lesson, as well as, set the environment for an engaging class with long- 
lasting learning outcomes. 

To conclude, the workshop will cover specific topics on how to provide scaffolding in 
mainstream classes, specifically related to addressing technical vocabulary, modifying materials, 
and using strategies to make instruction clearer, as well as promoting collaboration and curiosity. 
The goal is that LTELLs obtain appropriate scaffolding to master academic skills, so they can 
feel confident with the language of social studies, language arts, mathematics, and science 
classes, as well as, encore classes (such as art or music). I expect that this project can serve as a 
good foundation for providing useful support to teachers working in multicultural and 


multilingual academic communities. 
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Chapter 4: The Project 


The final project is the design of short training videos to support mainstream teachers 
who work with Long-term English language learners (LTELLs) in middle school classrooms. 
The videos are designed to describe the special needs of LTELLs in a clear, easy, and concise 
way. Teachers can also find some of the best ESL practices to support the learning of these 
students without sacrificing time or spending money on additional resources. The tips and 
strategies explained in the video are based on different theories and explained specifically in 
some of the research work by, for example, Olsen (2014) in her book: Meeting the Unique Needs 
of Long Term English Language Learners, Freeman, Y. S., Freeman, D. E. & Mercuri, S. (2002) 
with the book Closing the Achievement Gap, also the theory of language acquisition on the book 
Language Development by Erika Hoff (2014), and especially the set of strategies proposed by 
the WIDA consortium guidelines (2013), which presented a guided scaffolding in the content 
areas taking into account the English language proficiency (ELP) standards. Moreover, the 
objective of this training is to provide tools for inexperienced teachers with at least one ELL in 
their classes to make the process easier related to teaching and learning complex content, 
especially, without reducing the pacing, the content, and objectives proposed for regular 
students. 

The workshop training consists of three short videos that cover the main topics to focus 
on when talking about scaffolding content in mainstream classes. The first video is an 
introduction to the training with a short summary of what the set of videos will be about (Figure 


4.1. See also Appendix, Slide #1). The next video is about the special needs of LTELLs. In this 


video, teachers can learn about the characteristics of LTELLs, their needs, and the different 
levels of language proficiency. The second video is about instruction, the precise moment of 
delivering a lesson in the classroom. This video answers the question: What kind of steps to 
follow to scaffold any type of content according to the English proficiency level? The third video 
is about materials. Here, I talk about the type of modifications and support teachers could 


provide to LTELLs from the material they design for them. 
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Figure 4.1. Introductory video 


At the end of each video, I suggest that teachers pause to reflect on what they saw. They 
will find a couple of guided questions to make them think about how to implement those 
strategies in their next lessons, as well as the amount of support they have provided to their 


students before watching the video (Figure 4.2. See also Appendix, Slide #2). 
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What were your thoughts about English language 
learners before this video? 


What do you think now? 


How do you think you can make your LTELLs feel more 
confident about learning in your classroom? 


Do you think your perceptions and attitudes change when 
you have more information about your students? What 
could be one way to learn more about them? 





Figure 4.2. Proposed pause to reflect on the videos. 


First Training Video: Special Needs of Long-Term English Language Learners 


The purpose of this video is to provide background information about these students, 
including their needs in the classroom and how teachers can identify their LTELLs in class. I 
also wanted to include some of the ESL basic information about the way that the students are 
placed in the ESL program, so teachers can have a broader idea of this population and offer the 


support they need in class. 
This video aims to answer five questions about LTELLs: 


1. Who is a LTELL? 

2. How to understand the ESL data? 

3. What are their lacks and limitations? 

4. What are their behaviors and attitudes in class? 


5. What are their needs? 
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The first part mentions some of the most relevant reasons why this population could stay 
in the ESL program for many years. Teachers can also find a description of their social and 
economic conditions that may affect their learning in the classroom (Figure 4.3 See also 


Appendix, Slide #3). 





Figure 4.3. Reasons to stay in ESL programs. 


In this video, I mention some reasons that may hinder LTELLs' learning in the content 
classes. I explained, for example, how LTELLs “lack oral and literacy skills needed for academic 
success. They struggle reading textbooks, have difficulty understanding vocabulary, and are 
challenged by long, written passages. They lack understanding of academic genres and display 
weak English syntax, grammar, and vocabulary” (Olsen, 2014, p. 9) (Figure 4.4. See also 
Appendix, Slide #4). With that information, mainstream teachers could make a better planning as 
well as grade them considering their learning process, which must be different to the one of their 


monolingual peers. 
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ELLs Lacks 
and 


Limitations ~ 


Figure 4.4. LTELLs — Lacks and limitations. 





At the end of this video, I describe how teachers should plan the class objectives to meet 
LTELLs' needs, explaining that it should focus, not only on the academic content, but on 
language development. It also mentions the importance of encouraging the use of the first 
language in the classroom and the use of materials, such as readings or pictures, that integrate 
cultural elements to create an environment of inclusion, acceptance, and appreciation of diversity 


(Figure 4.5. See also Appendix, Slide #5). 
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Figure 4.5. English language learners’ academic needs. 
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VIDEO 2: Instruction 


This video discusses the best practices to implement in an ESL classroom. I divided the 
video into three stages. The first one is called “Before the lesson.” The purpose of this first part 
is to make teachers aware of some of the aspects to consider when they plan their lessons, for 
example, including activities that activate their background knowledge. I mention the reasons to 
do it and some of the ways they can adapt their lessons to make it possible (Figure 4.6. See also 


Appendix, Slide #6). 


Video 2 - Instruction | nove, 2020 
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Figure 4.6. Activating background knowledge. 


Additionally, I mention the importance of limiting the volume of tasks and objectives 
proposed for each class in order to improve the students’ motivation and performance. Here, I 
also explain the importance of including language objectives when planning the goals for each 


class (Figure 4.7. See also Appendix, Slide #7). 
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WATER CYCLE 











The sun 
evaporates the 
water, then.... 





CONTENT ANGUAGE 


Figure 4.7. Example of a content and language objective. 


I also mention the importance of planning time in each lesson to give students some time 
to share their thoughts about the content or vocabulary. Teachers must know that when students 
verbalize their ideas, and they can convey coherent utterances, they can realize that writing is not 


as complicated as they may think (Levine et al., 2016) (Figure 4.8. See also Appendix, Slide #8). 


Video 2 - Instruction | novie. 2020 
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Figure 4.8. Slow the pace to give time for vocabulary instruction and oral 
discussions. 


Finally, I mentioned the importance of including visuals and non-linguistic 


representations, not only to introduce the lesson and the vocabulary, but also through all their 
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instruction, including the worksheets and tests in order to improve their comprehension and 


make ideas concrete (Figure 4.9. See also Appendix, Slide #9). 


Video 2 - Instruction | novie, 2020 
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Figure 4.9. Visuals 


The second part of the first video is called “During the lesson.” In this part, I mentioned 
some of the strategies to make the content more accessible at the moment of delivering the 
lesson. The first one describes the importance of introducing the vocabulary, and some ways that 
teachers can do it (Figure 4.10. See also Appendix, Slide #10). Like for example, with some 
visuals, group discussions that include the translation of keywords into their L1, and recognizing 


cognates and false cognates. 
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Video 2 - Instruction | novie, 2020 


1. WETLAND (noun) 


Area where water 


covers the soil. 
ee, HROWFOON 








Figure 4.10. Ways to introduce key vocabulary. 


I also mention the importance of activating their background knowledge in the middle of 
a Class discussion or whenever the teachers are explaining the complex context. I include some 
ideas on how teachers could engage students and increase participation through connections 


(Figure 4.11. See also Appendix, Slide #11). 


Video 2 - Instruction | novie. 2020 
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Figure 4.11. Making connections during an explanation in class. 
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Additionally, I explain the importance of modeling to increase the students’ self- 
confidence toward a task or an assignment that seems complicated (Figure 4.12. See also 
Appendix, Slide #12). Modeling can clarify instructions and reduce students' anxiety. 
Sometimes, teachers and students get frustrated by tasks that seem complicated. Thus, by 
modeling the process of how to complete a task and the final product that is expected, students 


can work more independently (Ferlazzo, 2019). 


Model your thinking process 


= 
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Figure 4.12. Modeling the thinking process. 


Furthermore, I presented the reading aloud strategy as one of the most beneficial to 
scaffold readings to LTELLs. When teachers read aloud, they have the opportunity to check, not 
only the comprehension of the topic, but it is an excellent opportunity to focus on language 
development. Here, I included some ideas to make the most of the reading aloud experience 


(Figure 4.13. See also Appendix, Slide #13). 
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Figure 4.13. Tips for an effective read aloud 


I also included a section to talk about asking detailed questions in class. The objective is 
that teachers know that if they pause while they are reading aloud or watching a video, they can 
check comprehension, increase engagement, and help LTELLs develop language skills. Hence, I 


mentioned the type of questions that LTELLs are able to answer (Figure 4.14. See also 


Appendix, Slide #14). 
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Figure 4.14. Types of questions to address during the lessons. 
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Next, I explain the importance of giving clear and concise instructions in order to make 
students work the way the teachers need to. When teachers give instructions, they need to 
consider some aspects that work better when working with LTELLs, in that way, children can 


have a clear idea of how to work (Figure 4.15. See also Appendix, Slide #15). 





Figure 4.15. Tips to give clear instructions. 


The last part of this section mentions how to check for comprehension. Generally, 
LTELLs are not risk-takers, they do not ask questions when they do not understand a task, and 
they tend to wait until one of their peers tells them what to do (Olsen, 2014). Therefore, I include 
some of the types of questions that LTELLs can answer based on their English literacy level 


(Figure 4.16. See also Appendix, Slide #16). 
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How would you 
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problem? 


Figure 4.16. Type of questions that LTELLs are able to answer. 


The third and last part of the second video is called “Independent Practice.” Here, I 
mention some strategies that mainstream teachers can use to make their students work without 
one-on-one support. For example, having clear routines allows LTELLs to work independently 


and be willing to take risks (Freeman et al., 2002) (Figure 4.17. See also Appendix, Slide #17). 
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Figure 4.17. Routines 


After that, I name the use of the students’ first language as a powerful resource to make 
them work more confidently and more independently, but also as a way to create a more 
inclusive environment to learn. I explained that the simple fact of including the translation of 
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keywords on worksheets or presentations, as well as letting them to complete the graphic 
organizers in their native language before start writing, could support their learning and 
performance in an unimaginable way. “Graphic organizers scaffold the organization of academic 
writing, provide a visual of the organization, and support the transitional thought processes that 
occur throughout the writing” (Levine et al., 2007, p.78). Cooperative activities are also an 
important strategy that teachers can use to make their students work more independently. 
Cooperative activities help LTELLs work together to construct meaning and understand difficult 


concepts (Freeman et al., 2002) (Figure 4.18. See also Appendix, Slide #18). 
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Figure 4.18. What LTELLs need to do during class. 


At the end of the second video, I mention some of the sensory materials and activities 
that teachers could use in their classes to make LTELLs find meaning and work at their own 
pace while promoting their academic language proficiency. I include the chart designed by the 
WIDA Consortium guidelines (2013) “Figure 3H: Specific Examples of Sensory Support” (p. 


RG-21), which breaks the different sensory supports to use in different classes; thus, they were 
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designed to support the language of language arts, math, social studies, and science (Figure 4.19. 


See also Appendix, Slide #19). 


Figure 3H: Specific Examples of Sensory Supports 








Supports related Supports related Supports related Supports related to 
to the language of to the language of to the language of the language of 
Language Arts Mathematics Science Social Studies 

Illustrated word/phrase | Blocks/Cubes Scientific instruments Maps 

walls Clocks, sundials and Measurement tools Globes 
Felt or magnetic figures other timekeepers Physical models Atlases 

of story elements Number lines Natural materials Compasses 
Sequence blocks Models of geometric Actual substances, Timelines 
Environmental print figures organisms or objects T E S p S 
Posters or displays Calculators of investigation Arial & satellite 
Bulletin boards Protractors Posters/Illustrations of photographs 
Photographs Rulers, yard/meter sticks processes or cycles Video clips 
Cartoons Geoboards 
Audio books Counters 
Songs/Chants Compasses 


Calendars 


Coins 


Adopted from Gottlieb, M. (2006). Assessing English language learners: Bridges from language proficiency to 
academic achievement. Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press 


Figure 4.19. Sensory support (WIDA Consortium guidelines, 2013, p. RG-21) 


VIDEO 3: Materials 


The objective of this video is to help mainstream teachers to consider some of the ways 
that they can scaffold the content and provide real support to their LTELLs with the material that 
they use in the classroom. First of all, I mention the idea of “Engineering the text,” as a way to 
modify the worksheets to make them more attractive, concise, and clear to everybody (Figure 


4.20. See also Appendix, Slide #20). 
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Figure 20. Engineering the text —scaffolding content. 









Additionally, I specify the importance of sentence structure or sentence starters when 
working with ELLs. “They provide an academic sentence structure that allows students to focus 
on stating the content while practicing sentence patterns” (Levine et al., 2007, p. 84). Similar to 
the reading scaffold that teachers could provide with reading aloud strategies, LTELLs struggle 
to write on a blank sheet of paper, so they need a guideline to help them start the writing more 
confidently. In this part, I provide some examples of sentence starters that teachers can include in 
their worksheets, according to the writing purpose of the assignment (Figure 4.21. See also 


Appendix, Slide #21). 
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Figure 4.21. Sentence starters to give opinion. 
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Moreover, I explained the reasons to include graphic organizers to scaffold reading and 
writing tasks, as well as some tips to make it easy to work with them. Teachers may think that it 
is a waste of time making the students use these resources, but in reality, with appropriate 
instruction on how to use them and interpret what they write on it, they can create complete 
passages and extract the right information from the texts (Ferlazzo, 2019) (Figure 4.22. See also 
Appendix, Slide #22). I also mention the importance of keeping the material simple, avoiding 
additional information that is not relevant to the topic, and especially providing enough space for 


students to write and take notes. 


3. Graphic organizers 





Figure 4.22. Graphic organizers. 


At the end of the third video, I summarized some important tips to modify the material 
for tests and assignments in order to meet the needs of LTELLs (Figure 4.23. See also Appendix, 
Slide #23). I decided to include this section because teachers without ESL experience may think 
that the support that they provide during the class is sufficient to make them take any type of test 
and assessment. However, sometimes the mechanics of the test make ELLs unsure about what is 


being asked, hindering their knowledge of the content due to external factors. 
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Figure 4.23. Tip 5 to use in tests with LTELLs — Simplify the language 


Conclusion 


I hope that this set of videos provides real and clear support to mainstream teachers 
working with long-term ELLs in the classroom. I am aware of the amount of work that teachers 
need to complete every day. Therefore, with this project, I wanted to, not only help them to 
modify their planning and daily practices in the classroom in order to experience greater levels of 
engagement, understanding, and participation, but also to help this population to reach the level 
of proficiency they need to be successful, so, one day, these children could feel confident enough 
to meet the expectations and feel that they can improve with the time. That is a task that could be 


accomplished with the work of teachers and students together. 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion 


Teaching a second language to older English learners poses a unique challenge to the 
American school system, especially as the number of incoming immigrant students continues to 
grow. Due to factors related to their cultural background and socioeconomic conditions, these 
students entering the public-school system lag far behind their monolingual peers. However, 
most of the responsibility is left to schools and teachers, who need to learn how to manage each 
unique situation of these students and adapt their practices to serve this ever-changing and 
evolving population. Hence, teachers in all classes face the daunting task of creating an inspiring 
and inclusive environment to support learning and community development and to enable 
language learners to flourish. 

Through this project, I aimed to better understand the cultural and socioeconomic 
backgrounds of long-term English learners in the United States as possible predictors of these 
students’ success or failure in the public-school system. When looking at some statistics at an 
ESL training conference earlier this year, I realized that the population has grown exponentially 
over the past five years. Some schools have changed to the point of serving more multilingual 
and multicultural students than their monolingual and monocultural peers. Therefore, these 
school districts and teachers with long teaching trajectories in the county feel overwhelmed by 
the misbehavior, lack of interest, inefficiency in learning, and work experienced by these 
students in their classrooms. Hence, teachers are always in the need of finding the best way to 
provide services to nearly 80% of their ELLs without having any second language knowledge or 


ESL teaching experience. 


Several studies have defined what an effective ESL teacher looks like and their ability to 
successfully lead long-term ELLs in the classroom. However, it is not an easy task to achieve the 
goal of becoming an excellent mainstream teacher and ESL teacher at the same time. In fact, the 
transition from theory to practice is by no means easy. Each year, with the increasing number of 
ELLs entering in public schools, the availability of resources has become limited, and this lack 
of experience and trained mainstream teachers is what precisely causes that ESL children go 


through gaps in their learning of complex content in a language that is not fully mastered. 


Additionally, this project made me realize some aspects of second language acquisition 
that were not important for me to consider before, such as the background culture and the role of 
the communities in the development of learning patterns that shape Ells’ academic performance. 
Also, how teachers unconsciously position these students in a way that impacts their self- 


perception as students, which can be directly related to their success or failure in the classroom. 


In general, it was a challenge to summarize some points that mainstream teachers need to 
understand in order to better serve these long-term ELLs. Especially because there are several 
studies that did not pay attention to the real lives of mainstream middle school teachers and their 
busy schedules. Hence, I tried to put myself in their place in order to understand that not 
everybody is prepared enough to teach students with diverse cultural and language backgrounds 
and still try to help them excel in a class with technical content and limited time to plan 
differentiated lessons. 

Therefore, I hope that the result of this project can form and encourage the teachers in my 
school district to carry out their important job of educating everyone in their classroom without 
sacrificing their own limited time to help students be successful. Teachers who have access to 
this short and accessible training could realize that small changes in their planning, instruction, 
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and material could convert hopeless teachers and LTELLs into dynamic agents of change where 
language does not constitute a barrier to access knowledge, but a tool to develop empathy and 


collaboration. 
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Appendix 


Slide #1 


Slide #2 





Appendix: Videos 


Preformance 


Objective 


Help teachers to 1 Linguistic 
develop their Complexit 


students’ English 


performance Language 
Forms and 
Conventions 


3 Vocabulary 
usage 


CREATED USING 


Z POWTOON 


What were your thoughts about English language 
learners before this video? 


What do you think now? 


How do you think you can make your LTELLs feel more 
confident about learning in your classroom? 


Do you think your perceptions and attitudes change when 
you have more information about your students? What 
could be one way to learn more about them? 








Slide #3 


E Third Issue 
ELLs Lacks 


and 


Limitations ~ Fourth Issue 


Slide #4 
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ELLs need 
instruction in: 


© General, specific, and © cohesion of ideas 
technical language 


© Multiple meanings of Shades of meaning 


words and phrases Sociocultural activities 


and material to make 


© idioms them feel included and 


important as 
P A POWTOON 


Slide #5 


Video 2 - Instruction | Nnovie, 2020 


cz CREATED USING 
& POWTOON 








Slide #6 
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WATER CYCLE 





Slide #7 


Video 2 - Instruction | novi. 2020 





Slide #8 











The sun 
evaporates the 
water, then... 


Reconstruction 


7 
= W 


cz CHEATED USING 
2 POWTOON 
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Video 2 - Instruction | novie, 2020 





CREATED USING 
%sowtoon 


Slide #9 


Video 2 - Instruction | novice, 2020 


O 


& ye 7 


-+ 


1. WETLAND (noun) \ 
Area where water 


covers the soil. ee 
Æ POWTOON 








Slide #10 
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Video 2 - Instruction | novie. 2020 


y 





CREATED USING 
Z sowtoon 





Slide #11 


Model your thinking process 





Slide #12 
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READ SLOWER 





oO 


wy 
ae m E RAISE AND LOW YOUR VOICE 
TO EMPHASIZE 








Slide #13 


Ask about: 


Events in the story Y 
PA Key words: “Ss 
a fos 
ynonyms, antonyms 
- Prefixes - suffixes 


- Connectors 
- Translation on L1 


x -anticipate 
Connections { : 


— compare 





Slide #14 





Slide #15 


LTELLscan Suggestions and 


recommendations 
answer 


these type 
of questions 






How would you 
solve this 
problem? 


Slide #16 
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- How to start 

- How to finish 

- Materials 

- Procedures for 
tests and activities 


- Silent reading Warm-ups: 

- Survey everyday -first 
- Describe a 10 minutes of 
picture the class. 


Slide #17 


LTELLs need daily structured 
opportunities to: 


@ Share 
responses 


@ Collaborate 
with peers 


Present ideas 





Slide #18 
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osha 3H: — es a of an axial 


Illustrated word/phrase | Blocks/Cubes Scientific instruments 
walls Clocks, sundials and Measurement tools 


Felt or magnetic figures other timekeepers Physical models 
of story elements Number lines Natural materials 


Sequence blocks Models of geometric Actual substances, Timelines 


a pa oo organisms or objects | Multicultural artifacts 
Posters or displays Calculators of investigation Arial & satellite 


Bulletin boards Protractors Posters/IIlustrations of photographs 
Photographs Rulers, yard/meter sticks processes or cycles Video clips 
Cartoons Geoboards 
Audio books Counters 
Songs/Chants Compasses 

Calendars 

Coins 





Adopted from Gottlieb, M. (2006). Assessing English language learners: Bridges from language proficiency to 
academic achievement. Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press. 


Slide #19 


l — Engineering 


the text 


Headings and 
E Ce E 


Oz 
Numbers 
i Use pictures 
6 » Provide and graphs 
definitions 


Slide # 20 





Emphasize key 


To give their 


opinion 


© 





Slide #21 


3. Graphic organizers 


Venn Diagram 





Slide #22 





Slide #23 
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